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COLLEGE CURRICULA, THE 
WAR EFFORT, AND POST- 


WAR STABILIZATION 


EDUCATION has come to possess an axio- 
matie status in our concept of freedom. 
Our publie schools and colleges must sus- 
tain that philosophy of our people. Should 
education ever lose that position, the sear- 
ing question will be, ‘‘What will take its 
place?’’ History has little comfort for us 
in that event. 

The curriculum areas contain some major 
problems for our present educational ef- 
forts. 

1. What is the function of the college curriculum 
during our war and postwar periods? 

2. What does the college student face in these 
periods? 

3. What subject courses and curriculum areas are 
affected most by war? 

4. What are some postwar problems that we can 
anticipate? 

5. What obligations rest on the administration 
and the faculty? 

6. Are there any ways by which the readjusted 
curriculum may be evaluated ? 


The first problem requires us to clarify 
the direction of our institutional services 
in higher education. Our young people 
enter an institution which is the child of a 
culture that follows the star of free men. 
They enter this college for a dual purpose 
of world scope. They must equip them- 
selves for effective action in human and 
material devastation. While engaging in 
this objective they must create personalities 
and master knowledges that will perpetuate 


By 
PAUL M. TINSLEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
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the culture and its star objective long after 
the chaos is past. Higher education serves 
in a position in which the logic of order and 
the efficiency of skill must, at all times, be 
kept subordinate to faith in a human prin- 
ciple. We have attempted to approach the 
realization of that principle through the 
increased refinement of man by our institu- 
tions of education. However, our institu- 
tions have never faced the strain of a world- 
wide effort to destroy this principle. 

Our curricula are our implements of 
organization which 
matter is made available to the students. 
They carry the -obligation of providing 
these students with the best content that 
human experiences offer for attaining the 
objectives of our American culture. The 
values to the student and the concern for 
the culture must be sufficiently co-ordinated 
to provide equipment for its protection. 
The spirit of the culture which is to be 
embodied in the curricula will carry the 
individual to great sacrifices, even of self, 
in order that our culture may not perish. 

Our college curricula must also carry the 
interpretations of knowledge, the utiliza- 
tion of skills, and the refinement of atti- 
tudes as being basic to American cultural 
This is assuming that by the 


through our subject 


progress. 
term, American culture, we are living and 
working in a nation that has an established 


direction. Our national age and the evo- 
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lutionary development of our social pat- 
terns would indicate that this is true. To 
be sure, the curriculum content for educa- 
tion during the epoch-making period 300 
years ago would not be rated highly today, 
by comparison. The same could be said of 
the struggles throughout the religious, eco- 
nomic, political, and social areas of our 
cultural evolution. Nevertheless, we have 
maintained a general cultural direction in 
This statement is sustained by 
the fact that a growing number of people 


America. 
support the direction. To increase, stabil- 
ize, and perpetuate the freedom of man is 
a magnetic ideal that defies all hazards. It 
is to this accomplishment in American cul- 
ture that the college curriculum must add 
strength. 

Our college student today must face those 
considerations of reality which war alone 
The greater the poten- 
tials of science for the waging of a success- 


demands so heavily. 


ful war on a world-wide seale, the greater 
are these realities seared into the vital needs 
of our youth. What branches of service are 
included in all of the areas of this war? 
How much do I know about each of them? 
For which one or ones do I most nearly 
qualify, physically, mentally, and eduea- 
tionally? If I am less qualified in any of 
these areas than the service needs, how ean 
I most quickly and effectively become quali- 
fied? If I am not qualifiable for any of the 
services, What can I do best as a supporting 
civilian? 
ing to make this support stronger for those 
in the services? If and when I return from 
service, where can I begin? What eduea- 
tional accomplishments now, taken with my 
war training, will offer me the best insur- 
ance for economic stability during the post- 


How can I use my college train- 


war period ? 

Through through rehabilitation, 
through reconstruction, youth must find the 
college curriculum to be his beacon of as- 


war, 


sistance. 
There are places within our educational 
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program where the individual and the social 
welfare are closely interwoven. This is 
revealed in glaring evidence when our na- 
tion is endangered. Health will not spring 
fountain-of-youth 


from a concept of a 


mere statute. Skills and knowledges are 
not the gifts of biological inheritance, 


neither do they spring from a new headline 
for an educational process. 

Educators must view with coneern the 
fact that city-school systems within our 
nation, which have been rated high in the 
educational classification, have delivered 
several hundred thousand young men to 
our military services with not a strong 
intermediate-grade accomplishment in the 
fundamental areas. 

The mechanics of war now depend on 
physics, chemistry, medicine, and mathe- 
matics. Other areas are equally as vital 
but are not in so spectacular a position. 
vovernmental structures and 
and _influ- 
ence, the sociological effects of war, histor- 
ical records, and the fine arts—all are in- 
dispensable to a successful war outcome. 
All are now within the college curricula. 
Living and functioning effectively within a 
democratic nation one must not only be able 
to build a ship, a bomber, a submarine, guns 
and ammunition, with skills for their sue- 
cessful manipulation. One will need to 
possess the knowledges and understanding 
that will insure the control of social rela- 
tions after victory. This control must be 
to the extent that the mechanies of science 
will not become the master of men. 

War demands the quality of human stim- 
ulation which is referred to as morale. 
Fields of curriculum emphasis which are 
to assist in this area include the greater 
knowledge of, and appreciation for, the 
ideals of our national life. The social 
studies are to supply this need. The fine 
arts must supply the symbolizing support 
of those ideals. Curriculum content and 
instructional services are to provide for the 


Languages, 


functions, economic materials 
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greatest utilization of these areas, both for 
the men in the armed services and for those 
at home. Their uses are to be maintained, 
however, on a plane of sanity that will not 
create a reacting bitterness in the postwar 
period. 

Thus we see that the basic course areas of 
our college curricula for times of peace are 
the basic course areas for our present war 
efforts and for the postwar problems. An 
adjustment in the emphasis in these areas 
is a part of our educational obligation. 
Nevertheless, in making these necessary ad- 
justments, the young men and women of 
our college population must not be sacri- 
ficed. The ery of the wolves must not be 
permitted, under the banner of war, to 
change our fundamental course in eduea- 
tion. They are the ones who look upon edu- 
cation as a mere acquisition of skills. The 
victim, in their pattern, would be more 
pliant in the hands of those who possess 
education as knowledge but who also have 
objectives that are far removed from those 
of our democratic American culture. We 
must look to our young men and women to 
preserve and to perpetuate our culture 
after victory has come. The acquisition of 
knowledge and wisdom must remain their 
privilege. 

The college curricula for the postwar 
program of education will find it necessary 
to provide for needs of a world-wide scope. 
Local needs will not be less important. The 
two must be co-ordinated in the interest of 
America and of the world. The United 
States has been forced to give up her great- 
est desire; namely, to remain a great peace- 
ful nation with everyone in peaceful pur- 
snits. War equipment and personnel for 
war purposes have always been maintained 
at a relatively low level. The war is turn- 
ing our postwar peace program away from 
this idealism. It faces us with the reality 
that our colleges must train our young 
people to serve in any branch of protective 
service in any part of the world. Some may 
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hope to disband our arms under a new in- 
ternationalism of interdependent character- 
The realists will say that we will 
maintain our strength second to none, with 


istics. 


friends sufficient for any combination. If 
and when the world comes to a sense of 
humanitarian responsibility, we will be only 
too glad to assist with the policy of disarma- 
ment, which we have consistently encour- 
aged, but armed strength, tempered with 
the highest ideals for humanity, will have a 
job to perform for democratic life for a 
much longer period of time than any human 
life now existing can hope to survive. 

This educational program will call for 
our emphasis on mastery for service in war. 
It will preserve this emphasis on mastery 
for the preservation of peace. Science must 
be extended, health and strong physical 
bodies are to be developed and maintained, 
knowledge is to be more available for every- 
one, political responsibility strengthened, 
economic justice more nearly approached, 
With 
this improved base we can, if necessary, 
maintain indefinitely a policy of peace sup- 
ported by appropriate strength. 

The postwar college curricula will be 
called upon to help build a world interde- 
pendence. This interdependence will be a 
part of the program for world peace. We 
shall doubtless need world interdependence 
Inter- 
dependence, however, is a term that must 
earry the quality of democratic definition. 
To maintain it in the realm of economic 
helplessness would be to violate all the ob- 
jectives of education that we have evolved 
in our culture. The realization of peace has 
not always been in the interests of human- 
ity. The master and the slave are interde- 
pendent. Our contemplated super-interna- 
tional organization cannot afford to approve 
an interdependence with slavery, or of a 
program that could lead to such a position. 

The personnel to man a vast expansion of 
international interdependence must be of a 


and aesthetic values opened to all. 


to achieve such a worthy objective. 
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high quality. It must inelude not only 
skilled linguists, skilled and 
skilled tradesmen, but also men and women 
who are so thoroughly steeped in the philos- 
ophy of the democratic ideals of America 
that the world can rest assured that the 
trade which they develop will be untar- 
nished by human misery and enslavement. 
This is the postwar order for the colleges 
of our nation. It will test the worth of our 
curricula and of our instructional services 


economists, 


as they have never before been tested. It 
means that geography, economies, political 
science, history, law, engineering, sociology, 
medicine, mathematics, the sciences, the 
arts, the languages—all are faced with a 
spreading of their wings, not for another 
bomber’s raid, but to build a world peace on 
a world Bill of Rights. 

Some may think this too large an order 
for education in America. They may pre- 
fer that the larger international structure 
develop this part of the world education. 
If the democratie way of life is to have a 
place in this philosophy of interdependence, 
then Not only must 
she live, she must be virile. She will not 
repeat the sins of purely nationalistie pro- 
grams. Neither will she continue ‘‘to treat 
on the house’’ until her resources are devas- 


America must live. 


tated, her manpower sapped by a fetish for 
world benevolence, so that in the end her 
flag and all for which it stands will be east 
aside by one of her own children. A pro- 
tectorate yesterday can be an ally today 
and a conqueror tomorrow, in a world of 
scientific reality. There is no absolute safe- 
guard against such a potential. 

Our growth as a nation and our growth 
educationally have constituted a parallelism 
that should not be broken. If our nation 
is to move into international interdepen- 
dence, then it must into an inter- 
national mind of educational thought and 
action. To assume that the former ean go 
forward under the leadership and support 
of an educational mind that clings to the 
limitations of nationalism will be to invite 


move 
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failure in the undertaking. It is here that 
we have the starting point for the obliga- 
tions of our colleges. The obligations can- 
not start with the mechanies of institutional 
organization, classroom techniques, and 
fiscal policy. They must begin in the re- 
shaping of the educational scope of each 
person who is now, or who expects to be, 
attached to the function of education in 
America. 

The administrators and the faculties of 
our colleges can move in the direction of 
this adjustment only as fast as our social 
thinking accepts the pattern of parallelism 
as being fundamental. The _ leadership, 
however, must with education. 
These leaders should possess the quality of 
flexibility. They must also possess the qual- 
ity of stability. In the large, the adminis- 
trator, the faculty, the student body, and 
the area served by the college can co- 
operatively build their own program of ad- 
justment best. Behind our college curricula 
for this service for war and postwar edu- 
cation we must find our state legislatures, 
our state boards of education, our state de- 
partments of education, and our county, 
city, and district school officials. Patriotic, 
parent, religious, fraternal, service, labor, 
and commercial groups will share, indi- 
rectly, in this responsibility. The technical 
construction of the curricula for this in- 
creased service will rest on the adminis- 
trators and faculties of the colleges. These 
technical workers can go no farther in this 
vital service to youth in his war and post- 
war dilemmas than those agencies, both 
official and unofficial, provide for in the 
way of suggested needs and financial sup- 
port. Experience has demonstrated that 
for governmental groups to create agencies 
to do the postwar educational and rehabili- 
tating services results in duplicating what 
can be done by the already existing insti- 
tutions of education. This duplication 
multiplies costs, reduces efficiency, changes 
the position of fundamental controls and 


remain 
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direction of education in our democratic 
culture, and creates a general atmosphere 
of irresponsibility and confusion. 

Evaluating the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational co-ordination which college ecur- 
ricula provide will be made in several 
forms, not one of which will stand alone. 
Most of us think of immediate results in 
one’s ability to make a living. Society ex- 
pects such accomplishment from the expen- 
diture of public funds. This view is the 
product of the parallelism between national 
growth and educational accomplishment. 
The individual who is self-supporting has 
a greater degree of stability. 

Patterns of conduct in accord with our 
cultural efforts are likewise results for 
which the educational program will take a 
large share of responsibility. This comes 
only with a period of time that is long 
enough to test the 
skills, and accomplishments by the strains 
of all the channels of contacts and tensions. 
Human contacts have demonstrated the 
qualities of free discussion, compromise, 
accommodation, adaptation, mediation, and 
arbitration as being indispensable in the 


ideals, knowledges, 
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efforts to maintain desirable relations and 
at the same time move forward on programs 
of constructive accomplishment. 

The college of our postwar service will be 
greatly concerned with both of these types 
of evaluation. 
ordinately, recognizing fully the necessity 


They must be developed co- 


of moving millions of people from war 
activity into peaceful pursuits. Here the 
college will provide materials, means of 
effective attainment, and placement in in- 
come areas that will bring stability both to 
the person and to society as rapidly as pos- 
sible. While providing for these economic 
readjustments, it will be required to pre- 
serve, strengthen, and extend the faith of 
They 
are to receive political, economic, social, 
religious, family, and personal readjust- 
ments from the classroom and from labora- 


all students in our American culture. 


Testing programs will be 
The great- 


tory discoveries. 
essential aids in this program. 
est test, however, will be the preservation 
and extension of the attitude of the people 
to remain free individuals and through this 
to perpetuate the life and the culture of 
America. 


A PLAN CONCERNING HIGH- 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
INDUCTEES 


I 


Tue United States Army is about to in- 
duct tens of thousands of 18- and 19-year- 
old men; and many thousands of 17-year- 
olds will be inducted shortly after reaching 
their eighteenth birthdays. A very large 
portion of these young men are now in high 
school or college, or have only very recently 
completed their high-school courses. After 
receiving their basie military training some 
tens of thousands of these inductees will be 
assigned to a college or university for 
specialized and limited training. 





By 
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This training is intended, it appears, to 
equip the men with the specialized knowl- 
edge and skills that will enable them to do 
certain technical jobs in the Army. But 
the limited college training is intended, 
presumably, to do more; namely, to 
‘*sereen’’ the men for more advanced train- 
ing. It is to be assumed, also, that the men 
originally selected for limited college train- 
ing will have been given some kind of tests 
during their ‘‘basie training’”’ period, upon 
selection for college 


the basis of which 


training will depend. As yet, however, I 
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have been unable to discover what plans, if 
any, the War Department has for the selec- 
tion of inductees who are to get some college 
training, or for rendering psychological 
the for the 
once they are assigned to a 


service to purpose of 


‘ 


men 
‘screening,’’ 
college. 

It is true that the War Department is 
carrying on some psychological work at 
sut it is also 
well known that the psychological work is 


Army camps and stations. 


being done with limited staffs and under 
great pressure. And, furthermore, the col- 
leges and universities to which the young 
inductees are to be sent will be, in facet, 
Army stations. 

Nearly all colleges have educational psy- 
These men 
can and should be utilized to relieve the 
pressure on the Army staffs and to do as 


chologists on their faculties. 


thorough a psychological job as possible. 
It is altogether reasonable to propose, there- 
fore, that the colleges’ educational psy- 
chologists, in collaboration with secondary- 
school officers and staffs in their areas, 
should conduct all or most of the psychologi- 
eal work in connection with the high-school 
seniors who might make up the college con- 
tingents. The mechanics and details neces- 
sary to put this suggestion into operation 
are not difficult to work out. 

In the first place, the teachers, the coun- 
selors, and the principal of a high school are 
in the best position to judge whether cer- 
tain boys are good risks for further eduea- 
tion, either as civilians or as soldiers, espe- 
cially if the pupils’ various academice, test, 
and behavior records are evaluated in col- 
laboration with an educational psychologist 
as consultant. It is not a criticism of the 
Army psychological work to say that the 
school staff, with and at times without a con- 
sultant, can reach a sounder conclusion 
than can be reached by means of a battery 
of short tests given the young inductees 
under stress of a new mode of living at 


This should be especially 


Army centers. 
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true in those high schools that have well 
conceived and conducted programs of abil- 
ity and achievement testing supplemented 
by cumulative records. 

The simplest, most direct, and, it seems 
to me, most efficient procedure would be 
this: let high-school students apply for ad- 
mission to colleges of their own selection, 
from among the list designated by the War 
Department, and if possible to those which 
they would entered normally as 
civilians; let the high-school staffs encourage 
application by those boys who have the abil- 
ity but who for financial or other reasons 
would not ordinarily plan to go to college; 
let each college select its quota of inductees 
from among its applicants, on the basis of 
its criteria of ability to do college work. 

This scheme, if it is to work, will require 
that the Selective Service boards give an 
early physical examination to the college 
candidates so that the colleges will not fill 
their Army quotas with young men who 
might be rejected on physical grounds. 
This and other details should not be in- 
superable obstacles. The 18- and 19-year- 
olds can then be given their ‘‘basie train- 
*? upon the completion of which they 
By 
following this or a similar method, the 
Army students will be 
selected by secondary-school and college 
officers whose professional work includes 
such selection and who are experienced in 
the work. 

This plan, of course, does not preclude 
the assignment of supplementary con- 
tingents from Army induction or recep- 
tion centers, if there are additional young 
men who should be given the college train- 
ing, but who for any reason had not been 
previously admitted. 

Under a plan such as this it may happen 
that some colleges will receive more appli- 
eants than their quotas allow. But it should 
not be difficult to devise a procedure where- 
by prospective inductees indicate their first, 


have 


ing, 


can be sent to their respective colleges. 


contingents of 
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second, and third choices, and whereby the 
colleges are required to act on each batch of 
applicants by a specified date. Also, be- 
cause of unforeseen contingencies in indi- 
vidual eases, some colleges may find that 
their quotas have not been filled or that 
vacancies have occurred. It should be a 
relatively easy matter to complete these 
quotas by maintaining organized contact 
between secondary schools and Army induce- 
tion centers. 

Once the contingents of Army students 
have entered the colleges, however, the work 
and contributions of the educational psy- 
chologists do not end. They can contribute 
to the ‘‘sereening’’ process by evaluating 
in detail each student’s high-school record 
and his college performance, with a view 
to the better determination of what the in- 
dividual’s classification and future special- 
ized training in the Army (or Navy for 
that matter) could be. Psychological test- 
ing and evaluation of school and college 
records should be supplemented by inter- 
At Army 
stations interviews are conducted for the 
purpose of classification and determination 
of the individual’s best niche in the armed 
forces. The colleges’ educational psycholo- 
gists, and perhaps some other members of 
their staffs, can conduct these interviews 
very effectively because they are not only 
equipped by professional preparation and 
experience but they have more time to de- 
vote to each man than do the interviewers 
at Army stations; thus the job can be done 
without pressure. Furthermore, regularly 
scheduled interviews for the purpose of 
classification can be supplemented by addi- 
tional interviews with those individuals 
who are having difficulty in making the 
necessary educational, social, or emotional 
adjustments during their period of college 
training. 

There will be, in colleges and universities, 
an appreciable number of men who, because 
of age or deferment, have not yet been, but 


views with every Army student. 
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later will be, called up for military service. 
The necessary psychological tests can be 
administered to these men and the neces- 
sary interviews conducted at their colleges 
by qualified staff members. Thus part of 
the induction routine can be anticipated 
while these men are still civilians in college. 
It might be argued, of course, that since 
this group of men are not yet members of 
the armed forces they should not be sub- 
jected to psychological tests and interviews. 
I do not believe the criticism is valid. These 
same men are subjected to physical ex- 
aminations as one test of fitness prior to 
induction. Psychological tests and inter- 
views, if they are justifiable, are also in- 
tended to furnish indexes and other evidence 
of each man’s general and special fitness 
for training in, and assignment to, certain 
activities and jobs in the Army or Navy. 
These, briefly, are several ways in which 
educational psychologists can expedite and 
undoubtedly contribute to the psychological 
services of the Army and Navy, especially 
as these services pertain to selection and 
3ut there are other 


classification. ways 


too. 


II 


There will be a steady stream of high- 
school boys reaching the draft-registration 
age of 18. Most of them—probably all of 
them—will be called for a selective-service 
physical examination very shortly there- 
after. It seems to me good sense and good 
practice to anticipate as much as possible 
of the induction routine, and as soon as pos- 
It is also wise to supplement the 
Anticipation 


sible. 
routine if conditions permit. 
and foresight will permit such supplementa- 
tion. 

I therefore suggest that educational pys- 
chologists from colleges and universities be 
available to secondary schools for the fol- 
lowing purposes: to administer intelligence 
and aptitude tests to the 17-year-olds who 
will shortly be registering under Selective 








IRR 


Service, and to the 18- and 19-year-olds 
who still happen to be in high school; to 
evaluate and interpret these test records; 
to evaluate each pupil’s high-school records 
and adjustment reports to complement the 
test records; to study any other school 
records throwing light on the personalities, 
abilities, and adjustments of these prospec- 
tive inductees; to interview these young 
men to learn their preferred courses of 
study and activities and their probable 
occupational and training preferences; to 
interview the teachers of these individuals 
for desired elaborations and supplemental 
information. 

This plan is more elaborate and more 
thorough than the present practices at Army 
stations are or can be. This plan is in- 
evitably more elaborate and thorough be- 
cause an educational psychologist at the 
high school has much more information 
available and many more sources of infor- 
mation at his disposal than is the case at 
any Army induction or reception center. 


ITI 


It is also psychologically important that 
high-school youngsters of 17-18-19 be in- 
formed, before they enter Army or Navy 
Many of 
them are fearful, anxious, uncertain, or un- 
They often 


life, in regard to what to expect. 


der serious misapprehension. 
feel that they are in a game the rules of 
which they do not know; and that they are 
playing the game in the dark, to boot. If 
the War and Navy departments will co- 
operate, these prospective young. sailors 
and soldiers can be partially prepared for 
life in the several branches of the armed 
forees before entering. Consequently, when 
they do enter, they will do so with much 
more assurance and ease of mind; for they 
will know something about their respective 
organizations, what to expect of each, and 
Better and 
quicker adjustment should result. 


what each expects of them. 


The kind of preparation suggested above 
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can often be given by the school principals 
and selected members of the school staffs: 
that is, if the schools are provided with the 
necessary materials and information by the 
War and Navy departments. Such mate- 
rials (not simply recruiting devices) are no 
doubt available, especially in the form of 
moving pictures. Or, if it seems preferable, 
this suggested psychological preparation of 
prospective inductees can be administered 
under the supervision of educational psy- 
chologists in colleges and universities, each 
serving a specified area. The necessity for 
this kind of pre-induction enlightenment 
is based upon observations of high-school 
pupils by experienced teachers who report 
anxiety, uncertainty, and misapprehension 
in the minds of high-school boys. Further- 
more, it is psychologically sound to prepare 
an individual as fully as may be for a situa- 
tion which at best holds uncertainties and 
insecurities. 
IV 

Colleges and universities which have the 
staff can function in the 
training of a selected group of men for 
jobs in the Army and Navy as psychological 
assistants. They can be given training in 
the use and interpretation of tests, tech- 
niques of interviewing, methods of classi- 
fying, measurement of attitudes, elements 
in morale, interpretation of behavior, and 


necessary also 


studying behavior in life situations. No 
doubt, the Army and Navy are themselves 
training men in these aspects of psychology. 
But it is probably true that an insufficient 
number of men are being so prepared, if we 
are to Judge from the pressure under which 
the present staffs are working ; the pressure, 
in turn, being judged by the amount of time 
the staffs are able to give each individual 
coming before them. 

In fact, some of the psychological sub- 
jects suggested above for study are desir- 
able for all student soldiers or sailors; for 
many of them will become officers and will 
have to handle men. It is a reasonable as- 
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sumption that officers in general are not get- 
ting this essential training. 

The suggestions contained herein are 
being made because it seems to me a remark- 
able fact that while the War and Navy de- 
partments are utilizing college and univer- 
sity resources in a few sciences—physies and 
mathematics in particular—they do not ap- 


Bwemt@ .. « . 
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pear to be fully aware of the value of high- 
school and college resources in the very im- 
portant matters pertaining to selection and 
classification of men ; resources which would 
expedite and ease their own tasks and 
would heighten the morale of new inductees 
through the prospects of a better adjust- 
ment to Army or Naval life. 





A LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON NEW YORK CITY’S PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

THE Rapp-Coudert Committee of the New 
York State Legislature released on March 8 a 
report of its investigation of New York City’s 
public-school system. Preceding reports of the 
committee have been concerned primarily with 
charges of subversive activities on the part of 
The 


investigation now reported is much broader in 


public-school teachers and administrators. 
scope. It has involved a thoroughgoing study 
of the way in which the publie schools of the 
Metropolis are organized and operated, and the 
statement of its findings is accompanied by 
recommendations which, if adopted, will initiate 
many changes, some of which are of funda- 
mental import. 

Especially significant is the proposal that 
semiannual promotions be abandoned in the 
elementary schools and replaced, according to 
the press reports, by the promotion of all pupils 
every two years, a plan which apparently would 
provide for the advancement of pupils whenever 
they have demonstrated the ability to undertake 
advanced work. 

In the junior high schools, the proportion of 
time devoted to eclasswork and shopwork, in the 
judgment of the committee, should be reduced, 
giving increased opportunities for study, gui- 
dance, “ereative work,” and “recreational or 
problem-solving social activities.” 

In the senior high schools, where “curriculum 
obesity” is said to exist, formal courses should 
be required only to the extent of 16 or 17 
instead of the 19.6 units now 


“entrance units,’ 
required, and there should be less emphasis 
upon teaching and recitation. 


In the vocational schools, pupils should devote 
“somewhat less time to class and shopwork and 
more to academic education and outside activi 
ties.” 

As regards administration, the report reeom- 
mends the centralization of responsibility and 
authority in the superintendent of schools rather 
than in the present Board of Superintendents, 
of which the chief school official is, in effect, 
only the chairman, with responsibilities and au- 
thority shared by the associate superintendents, 
who are not appointed by him but elected by 
the Board of Edueation. 
the committee, the Board of Edueation should 


In the judgment of 


be a legislative and policy-making body exclu 
sively; the present practice of delegating de 
tailed administrative duties to board members 
is severely condemned. 

Many of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee look toward a reduction of school costs 
an end that ean be the more easily attained be- 
eause of the continuing decline in school enroll- 
ment. The committee estimates, for example, 
that the total school population of the city will 
drop from 942,945 in 1942 to 757,900 in 1947 
a loss of 185,045 pupils. 

The investigations of the committee were in 
charge of a survey staff, headed by George D. 
Strayer, who last year retired from active ser 
vice as professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE SCHOOLS AS 
PRESENTED AT THE CHICAGO 
ONE-DAY CONFERENCE 

On Saturday, February 27, a one-day con- 
ference for administrative and supervisory offi- 
cers in public and private schools was held at 
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the University of Chieago “to supplant” the 
national meetings of the American Association 
of School and the National 
Society for the Study of Education canceled 
because of transportation difficulties. 

William 8. 
the university, in commenting upon the general 
lack of library facilities in American communi- 


Administrators 


Gray, professor of education at 


ties, said: 


The right and obligation of each individual to 
participate in making decisions that affect his own 
and others’ welfare and in helping to preserve and 
improve the democratic way of life were never 
greater than today. 

Similarly, the need of free aecess to libraries and 
to other agencies of information is far greater now 
than formerly. Such opportunities are as necessary 
to individual development and social progress as the 
free delivery of mail or improved means of trans- 
portation. aie 

Recent studies have shown clearly that adults... 
have neither the interest nor the disposition to use 
print, or even the radio, in the study of the more 
serious issues faced today. Such findings raise vital 
questions concerning the basic functions that schools 
democracy. They also justify 


should render in a 
the conclusion that boys and girls of this generation 
should acquire broader interests and greater effi- 
ciency in the use of the library and other sources of 


information. 


The lack of library facilities in the home, Dr. 
Gray said, makes it necessary for the community 
to provide them both for boys and girls and for 
their elders, to the end that they may find for 
themselves solutions to their problems as well 
as “stimulation and enjoyment.” America is 
becoming “community conscious,” he declared, 
and the schools should see to it that the citizens 
of the community are “able to use printed 
sourees of information” with intelligence and 
profit. 

Paul B. Jacobson, assistant professor of edu- 
eation, principal of the University High School, 
and director of instruetion in the Navy’s radio 
school at the university, recommended part-time 
jobs for high-school students, maintaining not 
only that “the acquisition of working habits is of 
genuine educational value,” but that such “work 
experience” has a strong tendency to break down 
the false idea that “the purpose of formal edu- 
cation is to help the student ‘get ahead.’ ” 


Young people should not be given rosy prospects 
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of jobs awaiting them after graduation but 
taught that it is “the dignity and worth of the 
individual” that matters, whatever his oeccupa- 
tion. Professor Jacobson quoted from Ameri- 
ean Council on Education studies to the effect 
that 47.1 per cent of 2,216 occupations “have no 
educational specifications,” while only 20.2 per 
cent “require high-school graduation.” 

The chairman of the university’s Division of 
Education, Ralph W. Tyler, spoke on “Issues 
Facing Publie and Private Schools in Wartime.” 
The shortage of teachers and the activities of 
pressure groups, Dr. Tyler said, have created 
problems that must be dealt with by the schools. 
He suggested three possible solutions of the first : 
federal aid for teachers’ salaries in “the mush- 
room towns that have sprung up around defense 
plants and in rural areas where only meagre 
funds are available’; the retraining of women 
now out of service to fill vacancies; and the use 
of radio to create “a new type of classroom.” 

Anent the second problem, Dr. Tyler said that 
such groups as the Victory Corps, the OPA, and 
others, through their “enthusiasm for getting 
things done,” were likely to bring about “an 
educational hodgepodge.” The schools, he 
thought, should keep in mind training for 
citizenship as their chief function, their definite 
program, and then “see how the various ‘war 
activities’ fit into the general lines of the pro- 
gram.” His coneluding statement reads as 


follows: 


It is quite possible that under this program the 
schools will do even more toward directly further- 
ing the war effort than they are now doing under 
the hit-or-miss plan that is followed in many schools. 
If they retain their sense of perspective during this 
time of crisis, we can hope for an intelligent as well 
as a vocationally trained people in the world of 


tomorrow. 


DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, speaking on “Schools and Man- 
power,” ventured the assertion that “this genera- 
tion of American youth under 30... is the best 
generation of people under thirty years of age 
that any civilization ever produced” The credit 
for this, in Dr. Morgan’s opinion, lies at the door 
of the schools, which have been “building into 
children and youth such quality that ... the 
potential youth-power could be turned into pro- 
duction and military strength on a seale which 
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constitutes a vast social phenomenon.” Dr. 
Morgan declared that this spectacular force now 
being used for military purposes, should, at the 
close of the war, find outlets not less spectacular, 
and that the schools have the responsibility of 
co-operating with other agencies to see that it 


does. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
SUMMER TERMS 

THE universities and colleges, having the na- 
tional interest in view, are modifying their 1943 
summer sessions to accommodate the various 
classes of students whom it is their privilege 
to serve. 

The University of Wisconsin will hold a 15- 
week for students in the following 
departments: College of Agriculture; School 
of Edueation; College of Engineering; Law 
School; and College of Letters and Science. 
The beginning and closing dates are June 4 
and September 18. 
sions will be held, both beginning June 19 and 
ending, respectively, on July 30 and August 13. 
The College of Agriculture, the School of Edu- 
cation, and the College of Letters and Science 
In addition, there 


session 


Six- and eight-week ses- 


will sponsor these courses. 
will be special institutes, workshops, laboratory 
schools, and clinies. 

The University of Southern California has 
adjusted its 15-week summer term and its 10- 
week summer school “to the exigencies of war 
The 
opening and closing dates are: May 22—Septem- 
“The program 


for victory and postwar reconstruction.” 


ber 24; June 26-September 4. 
of the summer term has been planned to meet 
the needs of regular students and of those pre- 
paring for advanced and specialized civilian and 
military service.” 

Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), as 
nounced by William Crittenden, director of ad- 
missions, will hold its summer school, the second 
in its history, for eight weeks on an accelerated 
basis, so that the work will be equivalent to a 
Three college credits will be 
Under- 


an- 


10-week program. 
given to a student completing a course. 
graduates of other colleges, men and women, 
will be admitted; and freshmen, instead of wait- 
ing until September to register, may take the 
work of the summer school and become sopho- 
mores by the middle of the next academic year. 

Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell Univer- 
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sity, has announced that, although, in general, 
the university is on a three-term-a-year basis 
“pending further developments in Army-Navy 
programs in colleges and universities,” new 
students may be admitted on June 28 in the 
colleges of Arts and Sciences, Architecture, 
Engineering, and Home Economies, the School 
of Hotel Administration, the Law School, and 
the Graduate School. Agricultural students, 
though not debarred from registering, are ex- 
pected to be engaged in farm work during the 
summer. The College of Home Economies will 
not admit new students in the fall. The regular 
six-week summer session will operate as usual. 

The summer school of Haskell Institute (Law- 
rence, Kansas) will open May 3 and close Au- 
The 
courses offered, designed “to help meet the war- 


gust 21, completing a full semester’s work. 


time demand for trained workers in war indus- 
tries,” will be in commercial work, welding, and 
machine-shop training. 

Wayne University (Detroit) will hold a 12- 
week instead of the usual 10-week summer ses- 
sion, thus enabling students to earn 12 credits 
instead of 10. 
loads of those students who are attempting to 


The plan will also “ease the 


earn their Bachelor’s degrees in three years and 
will also prove of value to men who plan to 
enter the Army,” said Don S. Miller, assistant 
dean, College of the Liberal Arts. 
Northwestern University announces that if 
will “make its resources available for partici- 
pation in the war effort without abandoning 
its customary edueational functions.” June 21 
is registration day for all schools on the Evan- 
ston campus for the summer quarter and the 
six-week summer session, the latter closing July 
31, when registration for the five-week summer 
(Sehool of 
September 4 is the closing 


session and two-week intersession 
Edueation) begins. 
date for the summer quarter and the five-week 
session. On the Chicago campus, University 
College and Evening Division of School of Com- 
merece, summer classes open June 21 and close 
August 14. 


for service in the armed forces, in business, and 


There will be courses for women 


in government employment and for women who 
wish to re-enter the teaching profession. 

On the other hand, Harvard University will 
suspend the usual 12-week summer school and, 
beginning July 1, will reorganize the work of 
“trimesterly basis.” 


Harvard College on a 
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Three 15-week terms will constitute the schedule 
of the entire year, with brief vacations between 
terms. But concurrently with this schedule, the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences will, at the request 
of the Army, operate on a four-quarter-a-year 
basis. The Graduate School of Edueation will 
hold a six-week summer school for the benefit 
of teachers and “other interested persons.” 
Paul H. Buck, dean of Harvard College, urges 
that men intending to enter the university next 
year register in July for the new trimester. 
The number admitted will depend upon the de- 
mands of the Army and Navy. 


TEACHERS AGAIN WIN PRAISE FOR 
THEIR SERVICES 

HiGgH praise for the “great and distinguished 
service” rendered by American school teachers 
and school administrative officials in connection 
with the national registration for War Ration 
Book Two was expressed today in a letter sent 
by Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown to 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 


Education. 


Once more teachers and school administrators 
have rallied to the herculean task of registering 
American consumers for ration books. They have 
given unselfishly of their time and spirit to fulfill 
this patriotie task. 

With War Ration Book Two, they have under- 
taken more than the distribution of buying coupons. 

They have helped millions of Americans to under- 


stand the ‘‘why’’ 


and ‘‘how’’ of the point system. 
In commending this great and distinguished ser- 
vice, I am sure that I voice the thanks of a grateful 


nation to the teachers and schools of America. 


“... THE INDIVIDUAL WITHERS, AND 

THE WORLD IS MORE AND MORE” 

Ir that good philosopher, Alfred Tennyson, 
were alive today, surely his pulses would 
quicken at the thought of a great company of 
youth, forgetful of prejudice, seeking to inter- 
pret all races and creeds as parts of a whole 
and, through conference and discussion, to 
figure forth a future in which the battle flags 


are “furled in the Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World.” 

Such a meeting of youth is scheduled to take 
place, March 18-20, on the Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.) eampus, according to a release 
from the Publie Relations Bureau of the college. 
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This “model assembly,” held as a United Nations 
harking back to the Model As- 
sembly of the League of Nations—will be com- 





conference 


posed of delegations of five students from each 
of 28 colleges and universities representing the 
United Nations: Beaver College (Jenkintown, 
Pa.), the Philippines; Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, Australia; Briarcliff Junior College (Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y.), Haiti; Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
College, the Netherlands; City College (New 
York), Mexico; Colgate University, Panama; 
Hamilton College, Poland; Haverford (Pa.) 
College, China; Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges (Geneva, N. Y.), United States; 
Houghton (N. Y.) College, Nicaraugua; Hun- 
ter College (New York City), the United King- 
dom; Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), India; 
Long Island University, Belgium; Loyola Col- 
lege (Baltimore), Costa Rica; Nazareth Col- 
lege (Rochester, N. Y.), New Zealand; New 
York University (Heights), Jugoslavia; New 
York University (Square), South Africa; 
Princeton University, USSR; Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y), Greece; Rutgers University, 
Cuba; St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. 
Y.), Canada; Skidmore College (Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.), Norway; Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College, Iraq; Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), 
Czechoslovakia; Wilson College (Chambersburg, 
Pa.), Brazil. Sarah Lawrence College (Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.) and Temple University (Phila- 
delphia) have yet to make their choices. Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College has provisionally chosen 
Ethiopia. 

The delegations to the conference will come 
prepared to make intelligent contributions, for 
they will have been “coached in the point of 
view” of the nations they represent by the so- 
cial-science faculty of their respective colleges. 

The assembly will be addressed by Jan Ciech- 
anowski, Polish Ambassador to the United 
States, and other “nationally known United 
Nations speakers.” Pitman Potter, author, and 
member of the Oberlin faculty, will act as critic 
and adviser, and Michael Heilperin of the Ham- 
ilton faculty, well-known in the field of interna- 
tional economy, will have general supervision of 
the conference. 

It may well be that the Hamilton youth meet- 
ing will deserve to be classed among those preg- 
nant beginnings of a time when, to quote Tenny- 








birt 
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MARCH 


son again, “the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe.” 


YOUTH WELFARE COUNCILS 
ALTHOUGH the war emergency has stimulated 
the movement to establish youth welfare coun- 
cils, the purpose of which is to help solve the 
problem of guiding the young 
through the jungle of difficulties created by a 
time that is out of joint, the idea is not new. 


many-sided 


Both parents and educators have long been 
aware of the need of some such agency. 

In 1939, A. W. Morgan, superintendent of 
schools, Blackfoot (Idaho), was active in pro- 
moting the youth welfare council, and the con- 
tagion has spread to the state university city of 
Moseow, where the movement, first a part of 
Civilian Defense, is now under the Service Corps 
of the Defense Council and represents “all 
agencies in the community doing youth welfare 
work,” in addition to sponsoring a program for 
new and better service to the whole community. 
Having formulated its constitution and by-laws, 
the Moscow council offers to assist any com- 
munity or school desiring to improve its service 
to youth. 

In the preamble to the constitution of the 
Moscow Youth Welfare Council its objectives 
are stated as follows: 

First, recreational programs under skilled leader- 
ship; second, vocational, clinical, and educational 
guidance for children and youth; third, co-opera- 
tion with law-enforcement agencies; fourth, pro- 
motion of health benefits for underprivileged and 
handicapped children; fifth, education of the com- 
munity as to the needs of youth and how adults 
may serve; sixth, securing more youth participation 
in civic and national affairs. 


THE NAZIS “LIQUIDATE” HOLLAND'S 
INTELLECTUALS 
PRACTICALLY ten per cent of the membership 
of one of the Netherlands’ oldest cultural in- 
stitutions, the Maatschappij van Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde, “died” between July, 1941, and 
July, 1942. 
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This was revealed by the secretary's report to 
It stated that, of the sev- 
eral hundred members, no fewer than 22 were 
All of 


them had been professors, literary men, and 


the annual meeting. 
“lost” during the past twelve months. 


other intellectuals. 

Taking into consideration the fact that, under 
normal conditions no more than two or three 
members of the society died each year, this bland 
statement gave a cruelly matter-of-fact picture 
of the heavy pressure under which Holland’s in- 
tellectual circles are now living. The secretary 
omitted to divulge the cause of so high a death 
toll, but from stray information which leaked 
out during the course of the year it is obvious 
that the majority of the dead succumbed in Ger- 
nan concentration camps. 

In an interview for the Nazi Party’s daily 
publieation, Fritz Breedvelt, Dutch secretary of 
the Nazi-instituted Education Guild, and alder- 
man of the City of Utrecht for education and 
the arts, discussed the new educational policies 
designed to teach children “respect for manual 
labor” and to increase the number of school 
hours devoted to the study of the German lan- 
He stated that curriculum 


would be extended to provide a greater em- 


guage. the school 
phasis on eraftsmanship, which will become one 
The Nazi offi- 
cial expressed doubt as to whether, in the future, 


of the most important subjects. 


the teaching of the history of Holland would be 
separated from the‘ teaching of general history. 

The Duteh Nazi Secretary-General of Eduea- 
tion, Jan van Dam, has simultaneously warned 
all state-supported teachers colleges that their 
students will be expected to devote greater at- 
tention to the “problems of the New Times,” 
more especially to discussions of the “principles 
of the human-race doctrine” in natural-history 
courses. He also ordered that, ‘in the teaching 
of geography and history, great attention should 
be given to the place of the Netherlands in 
Europe and the relationships between Holland 
and Germany, with special attention to German 
culture.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND CHARLES J. DEANE, S.J., vice- 
president and secretary general, Fordham Uni- 





versity, has been appointed acting president of 
the university to serve during the absence of the 
Reverend Robert I. Gannon, who has been in- 
vited by Cardinal Hinsley to give the Lenten 
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series of sermons in Westminster Cathedral in 
London. 

3uRTON L. BEEGLE, registrar and professor 
of mathematics, Seattle Pacifie College, has been 


appointed dean of the college. 


GrorGE E. Hiti, dean of the college, Morn- 
ingside College (Sioux City, Iowa), has been 
appointed registrar and director of the summer 
session in addition to the deanship. J. E. Kirk- 
patrick, former director of the summer session, 
has been named supervisor of instruction in the 
new program for the training of pre-flight stu- 
dents for the Army Air Corps. <A unit of 400 
privates began instruction, March 1. 


CHARLOTTE A. WRIGHT was recently ap- 
pointed assistant dean, Ward-Belmont School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

SarA L. NELSON, associate professor of 
mathematics, Georgia State College for Women 
(Milledgeville), has been promoted to a _ pro- 
fessorship and named head of the department. 


Marion CAUTHERS has been appointed head 
of the art department, College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

KF. A. Ficken, professor of mathematics, 
Cornell University, has been appointed to a 
professorship at the University of Tennessee. 


KumMerR Kinsey KiLMER has been appointed 
professor of psychology, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 

THE REVEREND O. E. O’Connor has been ap- 
pointed professor of mathematies, Loyola Col- 
lege, Montreal, Quebec. 

H. P. Evans, associate professor of mathe- 
maties, University of Wisconsin, was recently 


promoted to a professorship. 


Hl. V. Craig, associate professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Texas, has been promoted 
to a professorship. 

THREE members were recently added to the 
staff of the department of physies, Marshall 
College (Huntington, W. Va.), to participate 
in the training of Army Air cadets. They are 
William B. Kouns, who will be in charge of the 


physies-laboratory equipment; Louis M. Rauch, 
formerly of De Paul University (Chicago), as- 
sistant professor of physies; and L. Vernon 





Robinson, who has been employed by the gov- 
ernment, assistant professor of physies. 


J. H. Butcuart, of William Woods College 
(Fulton, Mo.), has been appointed assistant 
professor of mathematics, Grinnell (Iowa) Col- 
lege. 

Haroup E. Burns, instructor in mathematies, 
Indiana University Extension (East Chicago, 
Ind.), has been promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship. 

Epwixn W. Paxson, instructor in mathe- 
maties, Wayne University (Detroit), was re- 
cently appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
maties. 

JANET S. LEEDER has been appointed assistant 
professor of music, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

WituiaAmM T. PucKeErt, instructor in mathe- 
matics, University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship. 

Vance Tartar, of the University of Ver- 
mont, has been appointed professor of phys- 
ical sciences, Central Washington College of 
Edueation (Ellensburg), to sueceed E. L. Lind, 
who is on leave of absence for service in the 
Army. 

Isaac W. Roperts, president, the Philadel- 
phia Saving Fund Society, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. 

H. ALMON CHAFFEE, president, City Savings 
Bank, Bridgeport (Conn.), and Alfred V. 
Bodine, president, Bodine Corporation, were 
recently elected chairman and vice-chairman, 
respectively, of the Board of Trustees, Junior 
College of Connecticut, Bridgeport. 


Rosert §. RoGers, professor of Latin, Duke 
University, was recently re-elected a member 
of the Classical Jury to award scholarships 
of the American Academy in Rome. The aead- 
emy, devoted to the study of the fine arts and 
classical studies, but prevented by the war from 
conducting its usual operations, is trying to 
maintain its continuity by awarding scholar- 
ships for study in the United States. 


FLORENCE B. THOMPSON was recently ap- 
pointed regional supervisor of home-making 
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education, California State 


Education. 


Department of 


Epna Rousseau, former superintendent of 
schools, Torrance County (N. M.), 
supervisor of rural schools, Santa Fe County 
(N. M.), February 1. 


became 


RaLpH JONES has succeeded Orin F. Camp- 
bell as superintendent of schools, Walla Walla 
(Wash.) County. 

H. A. Eis, superintendent of 
(1924-37), Colfax (Wash.), has been re-elected 
to sueceed Ralph N. 


Mr. Peterson resigned to accept an 


schools 


Peterson in the superin- 
tendency. 
administrative post in the West Valley school 
system at Millwood in the Spokane Valley. 
C. W. 
Norfolk (Va.), who was given a three-month 
1942, has re- 


signed after thirty-eight years of service to the 


Mason, superintendent of schools, 


leave of absence in December, 
city’s schools, twenty of which were spent in 
the superintendency. 


BRADLEY, superintendent of 


(R. I.), has resigned to 


Cuirton§ E. 
Jamestown 
accept a position in Plymouth, Mass. 


schools, 


Recent Deaths 

Epwarp B. Powers, assistant professor of 
mathematics and economies, College of the Holy 
Cross (Worcester, Mass.), died, February 25. 
Mr. Powers had been a member of the staff of 
the college since 1927. 

C. Epwarp Havusknecut, for the 
twenty-two years head of the department of 
musie, State Teachers College (West Chester, 
Pa.), died, February 26, at the age of sixty- 


past 


two years. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. 
former assistant superior, St. Vineent’s Semi- 
nary (Philadelphia), died, February 27, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. 


GROENINGER, 


ARTHUR WINFIELD MacLean, founder and 
dean, Portia Law School, Calvin Coolidge Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts (Boston), died, February 
28, at the age of sixty-two years. In 1908, Dr. 
MacLean founded the Portia Law School which, 
until 1938, was the only institution in the eoun- 
try open exclusively to women in the field of 
law. In recent years it has been open to men 


as well as women. Dr. MacLean served also as 
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dean, Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts 
(since 1943), and as dean, Calvin Coolidge Law 
School (for men), since 1940. 

CHARLES WESLEY TOOKE, professor emeritus 
of law, New York University, died, Mareh 1, 
Dr. Tooke, 


who practiced law in Syracuse (N. Y.) from 


at the age of seventy-two years. 


1902 to 1921, served as professor of law at 
Georgetown University for four years before 
going to New York University, 1928, to teach 
the law of municipal corporations, contracts, 
and taxation. In 1939 he was named chairman 
of the governing faculty of the university’s 
Institute of Public Law and Administration, a 
post that he held until his retirement, 1941. 


HeENRI Fociuuon, professor of the history of 
art, Yale University, died, March 3, at the age 
of sixty-one years. Dr. Focillon had served as 
professor of the history of art (1913-24), Uni- 
versity of Lyon (France), and at the Sorbonne, 
1924-32. 
United States to accept a professorship at Yale 


In the latter year, he came to the 
University. During his career in Europe, he 
founded the Institute for Advanced Studies in 
international 


Bucharest and the 


office of picture galleries attached to the League 


(Rumania ) 


of Nations. 

EpWIN BurKeEtT TwIiTMyYer, professor of psy- 
chology and director of the psychological lab 
oratory and clinic, University of Pennsylvania, 
died, March 3. 
nine years old at the time of his death, had 


Dr. Twitmyer, who was sixty 


served the university for forty-six years: as 
instructor in psychology (1897-1907), assistant 
professor (1907-14), professor of psychology 
and assistant director of the eclinie (1914-37), 
chief, Corrective Speech Institute (since 1932), 
and director of the clinic, since 1937. 

Horace Secrist, professor of economies and 
statistics, Northwestern University, died, March 
Seerist 
(1910 


statistician 


5, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. 
had served as instructor in economics 
11), University of 
(1911-12), 


assistant 


Wisconsin; 
Commission ; 
(1912 
16), associate professor of economics and sta- 
tistics (1916-18), and professor (since 1918), 
He had also served 


Wiseonsin Industrial 


and professor of economies 


Northwestern University. 
as director of the bureau of business research 
at the university, 1919-33. 
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ApoteH Hutt, professor of church history 
and hymnology, Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary (Rock Island, Ill.), suecumbed 
to a heart attack, March 6, at the age of seventy- 
three years. He had served in the professorship 
since 1915. 

Coming Events 

THe annual Heidelberg Educational Confer- 
ence is being held at Heidelberg College (Tiffin, 
Qhio), Mareh 13. The theme of the meetings 
is “The Outlook for Youth,” and the speakers 
include I. L. Kandel, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; M. 
M. Olander, personnel director, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company; and Paul W. Alexander, judge 
of the Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court. 

Tue 48th annual meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association will be held at the Palmer 
louse, Chieago, Mareh 22-26. Among the 
speakers, who will discuss “the wartime re- 
sponsibilities of edueation,” are A. C. Cross, 
professor of edueation, University of Colo- 
rado; A. I. Naumann, prineipal, Davenport 
(lowa) High School; Irvin E. Rosa, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rochester (Minn.); Floyd 
W. Reeves, professor of education, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Edmund E. Day, president, 
Cornell University; and Colonel Franeis_ T. 
Spaulding, chief, education branch, Special 
Services Division, War Department. 

A PAN-EUROPEAN CONFERENCE has been called 
by New York University to be held at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, Mareh 25-27. For the fur- 
therance of steps to insure “a free, peaceful, 
and civilized world,” there wil! be a “discussion 
of the juridical, eeonomie and cultural aspects 


of a Postwar European Federation,” 


Education in the Magazines 

In The Nation, March 6, Irwin Edman, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Columbia University, in 
an article, “War and the Liberal Arts,” pre- 
sents a gloomy picture of the plight of the 
liberal-arts colleges while the war continues and 
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states the reasons why the public is not greatly 
concerned about it. On the other hand, he pre- 
dicts that “learning and the spirit of learning” 
will survive and that the colleges will undergo 
salutary changes “in the interest of a change- 
less tradition older far than this Republie (as 
old as Plato’s)—the training of young minds 
to timeless values and to public responsibility.” 


Collier’s March 13, carries an article by Ella 
Winter, “Are Children Worse in Wartime?” 
which presents a picture of juvenile delinquency 
that is a reproach to the homes, schools, com- 
munities, reformatories, and city administrators 
throughout the nation. 


Other Items of Interest 

CORRESPONDENCE courses for high-school 
teachers in physics and mathematics, sponsored 
and financed by the U. S. Office of Education 
as part of the war effort, are being offered by 
Louisiana State University, as announced by 
Marion B. Smith, director of the university’s 
division of general extension. The university 
is one of four institutions selected to give these 
courses to those who need training or retraining 
in the two subjects, with the stipulation that the 
beneficiaries will “immediately use the material 
in the instruction of their high-school classes.” 
Other institutions selected in the South are the 
universities of Alabama, Texas, and Arkansas. 


YOUTHBUILDERS, INc., will distribute to any 
group that may be interested a two-reel 16 mm. 
sound film “about rumors, how they start, and 
what children ean do to help track them down” 
—a film created, with “professional direction,” 
by public-school children from the writing of 
the seript to the production of the movie. The 
achievement was the result of a study, sponsored 
by the Youthbuilders’ forum clubs, of “propa- 
ganda techniques as used by the dictatorships 
and the democracies.” Bookings for the film 
may be made by writing to Elizabeth Seiferheld, 
Youthbuilders, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
City. 


Shorter Papers... 





LIGHT IN DARKNESS 
Tue problem of war proposes to the indi- 


vidual the problems of misery, pain, destrue- 


tion, and death. To solve these problems, the 
individual is justified in seizing the most prac- 
tical and material weapons at hand. Zeal, emo- 
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tionalism, even hysteria may aid him in his 
effort. 
possible, gain his victory, and count his wounds 


He must wage his war as violently as 


He knows that he must sacrifice 
He knows that he is ex- 
And he is willing. 


at a later date. 
himself if need be. 
pendable. Such sacrifice 
cannot be justified—not, at least, by Christian 
people—on any ground short of the Ideal. No 
practical or materialistic goal is sufficient, no 
slogan, no abstraction, no shibboleth. The goal 
of victory must be the Ideal; else any war, how- 
ever righteous, becomes a sordid, futile, worse- 
than-criminal thing. And it is the first respon- 
sibility of an honorable society to safeguard 
that Ideal. He is 
expendable. 


The individual cannot do it. 


For Americans, this Ideal lies in the mists 
surrounding the American Dream, the Amer- 
ican Tradition, the American Way. It has not 
Certain it is 
that the Four Freedoms are a part, but only a 


yet been too clearly expressed. 
part, of it. Certain it is that our American eul- 
ture lies at the heart of it, not all of our culture, 
to be sure, but that in it which is good and true 
and beautiful. This culture, therefore, it is the 
responsibility of American society to safeguard 
and preserve, this, above all else. How ean this 
be done? Only by guarding the storehouses and 
If these are destroyed, any 
conceivable victory will be a hollow thing, a 


seedbeds of culture. 
bitter travesty. Culture is not expendable. 

A state of war is a state of high emotionalism. 
It is necessarily so. Extravagances may be con- 
doned, even admired, in the individual, but ex- 
cess of zeal on the part of society may well be 
Wars—and individuals—come and 
It must, therefore, 
save the best of itself at whatever cost—or be- 


calamitous. 
go; but society remains. 
tray its defenders. So it behooves society to 
choose well what it will save, and to sacrifice 
grudgingly. And it is well to remember always, 
that culture is not expendable. The problem is 
critical, 

The pattern of history is intricate and ob- 
The 
pattern, nevertheless, exists—snow is falling to- 
night, rather than fire and brimstone—and it is 
the prime duty of intelligent man to recognize 
and interpret its convolutions. For other men 
have passed this way, and most of the hazards 


secure, to most men confusing and chaotie. 
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are clearly marked. Cultures have degenerated 
before, and always in the cataclysm of war. 
The finest civilization that the world has ever 
seen went down before the onslaught of the 
Hun, and for nine hundred years lurked in 
crypts and cellars, while superstition, coneatena- 
tion, and Black Magie masqueraded as learning. 
Through this long period of darkness the lamp 
of culture was kept aglow in the gloom of the 
Holy Church. 

the shadows it 
But it was a light. 
succeeded in bringing it to its ancient luster. 


The light it shed was fitful, and 


cast were uncertain and gro- 


tesque. Man has not yet 
Our American culture rests firmly upon three 
Like 


stones, they are seldom recognized. 


foundation 
Neverthe- 


less, they are there, and they are assuming the 


traditions. most venerable 


responsibility for the cultural edifice erected 
upon them. They are the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion, the tradition of blood; the Christian tradi 
tion, the tradition of the spirit; and the Classi- 
cal tradition, the tradition of the intellect. The 
difficult to 
To the first we owe the rugged tough- 


values of these traditions are not 
discover. 
ness of our speech and the strength of our 
spirit—the strength which comes to us from 
Beowulf through the knights of Arthur. To 
the second we owe our ideal of individual worth 
and of brotherhood, the spirit of our religion. 
To the third we owe our ideals of liberty, of the 
dignity of living, of moral order. To preserve 
our American culture that we may continue to 
build upon it, it is vital that we preserve these 
traditions. We have given them to our sehools 
and colleges for safekeeping. They are the 


heart of our liberal-arts curriculum. Here, 
then, is the storehouse and seedbed which we 
must, at all hazards, preserve. 

It has long been the fashion in America to 
attack the liberal-arts curriculum. It is foolish 
to deny its imperfections. Today, in the crisis 
of war, when immediate and material results 
appear paramount, the attack threatens to over- 
whelm; the defenders, many of them, desert 
their standard; the storehouse and the seedbed 
of our culture is in jeopardy. This must not be. 

Society must now, before it is too late, reeog- 
nize the value of wisdom and imagination. 
Without them, no mathematical or chemical for- 
We must 


mula ever was born. recognize an 
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education which is a training for the use of what 
we already have, it is true; but we must recog- 
nize also an education which will inspire the 
dream, the vision of that which we do not yet 
possess. We dare not jeopardize our future by 
denying to a whole generation of young men 
and young women the privileges of a liberal 
education. We must have free minds, even in 
victory. Blood, sweat, and tears cannot win the 
peace, 

The lamp of wisdom bears a tiny flame which 
lights men’s footsteps through the darkest hours. 
To one, it reveals but a fleeting glimpse of 
beauty caught in a song; to another, it may 
reveal a vision of Eternity. To each, according 
to his stature, it is the “kindly Light,” left for 
him by some poet, painter, musician, or dreamer 
of yesterday. By this light men live, even in the 
shadow of death: without it, they die, even 
though they live. Leonardo’s Last Supper 
means more to mankind than all his plans and 
estimates; and Don Quixote still rides, though 
the Battle of Lepanto is almost forgotten. This 
is the light which we must safeguard, even more 
than victory, for without it, victory will be an 
empty thing. “For what shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” 

JAMES M. MILLER 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 

WAYNESBURG (PA.) COLLEGE 


EDUCATION IN A WORLD PEACE 
PROGRAM 

In Belgium, General Baeder, chief of the Ger- 
man Military, is reported by radio to be insti- 
tuting “edueational” eamps for children, who 
will be under military discipline, speak only the 
German language, and in time become “docile 
workers” in Germany. 

“In Hungary, the German Volksbund, having 
already founded a number of secondary schools 
in North Transylvania, is systematically setting 
about the complete Teutonization of Hungarian 
schools. . . . There are also ‘party schools’ cor- 
rupting the minds of the youth, and Hitlerite 
youth organizations ‘terrorize the Hungarian 


population.’ ’ 

Thus run items published in ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, November 14, 1942. 
cate that Germany is fully aware of the poten- 


They plainly indi- 
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tial power of education as a weapon to be used 
toward the fostering of its Nazi program. Are 
the democracies equally aware of the potenti- 
ality of the influences of education both for and 
against a durable world peace? 

Even though we win this war there will be 
nothing to prevent some nation, once the war is 
over, from using its educational institutions to 
indoctrinate its youth in a philosophy of war 
and conquest. If one nation alone pursues such 
a policy, no other nation can safely allow its 
schools to educate toward a philosophy of world 
peace and co-operation. One potentially strong 
nation bent on war compels every other nation 
to adopt a military policy and its consequent 
educational philosophy. 

Cannot a program be incorporated in the 
peace pact which will control that phase of edu- 
cation in all nations which deals with the de- 
velopment of attitudes about peace and war? 
Why cannot there be established an educational 
council with power to organize and supervise 
internationally, the curricula for this phase of 
education ? 

Education ean be turned into a_ powerful 
weapon for peace. Two or three generations 
of the entire youth of the world educated with 
the belief that international differences can and 
should be settled by peaceful means only, and 
that people in all lands have bonds in common, 
would do much to break down the prejudices of 
national hate and distrust. The ideals and 
methods of peace could become so strong and so 
well understood that notions of conquest and 
war would be nipped in the bud. Persons ad- 
voeating such notions would be treated, not as 
worthy leaders, but as criminals against man- 
kind. 

Have no fear, if Germany by chance should 
be victorious in the present war, that she will 
waste no time in turning the schools of all econ- 
quered lands into propagandizing institutions 
for her own philosophy. 

If we win the war but fail to comprehend the 
necessity of using all educational institutions of 
all lands for the promulgation of peace, we shall 
have failed in the long run, for eventually some 
country will fall for the plea of a leader who 
cries for war; and the rest of the world will 
be caught flat-footed because it has been edu- 
eating its people for peace and not for war. 











— 





Saline Minn 
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It will be hard in the years after this war to 
persuade people of the importance of super- 
vision of education in all countries regarding 
attitudes of international harmony. The only 
hope is to see that such a proposal is embodied 
in the peace treaty when the victorious nations 
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are co-operating among themselves and the de- 
feated nations are willing to accept it from 
necessity. 
ALLEN W. BeEacu 
PRINCIPAL, STANFORD SCHOOL, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. 


Correspondence ... 





THE WAR MANPOWER SITUATION IN 
PHYSICS 

Tus statement should be read in connection 
with the item entitled ‘How may the Increasing 
Demands for Teachers of Physics be Met,” which 
appeared in the January 2 number of ScHOOoL 
AND Society and which called attention to the 
need of recruiting teachers of physics from the 
ranks of other departments or from other 
sourees. Only in this way ean bidding among 
institutions be prevented, which would make 
more difficult the meeting of the shortage. In 
each department there must be a nucleus of 
regular teachers if it is suecessfully to assimilate 
the additional staff. . 

It is now possible to say definitely that, on the 
average, for every physicist engaged in college 
teaching in January of this year there must be 
at least one and one-half teachers of physics re- 
cruited from other sources. This ratio is based 
on official information regarding presently avail- 
able teachers of physies and the number of teach- 
ers needed adequately to take care of the urgent 
demands that will be made by the Army and 
Navy training programs, as well as what will 
remain of normal programs. In view of this 
situation, no institution has a right to recruit 
teachers of physies from any college which is at 
all likely to have a training unit or to have a 
sufficiently large enrollment of women, younger 
men, and physically disqualified men to justify 
the continuance of the department. If, after the 
training programs are under way, any institu- 
tion has a ratio of genuine to “ersatz” teachers 
of physies higher than one to one and one half, 
it will find itself open to severe criticism if any 
of the experienced teachers have been recruited 
from institutions needing them. 

As a matter of fact, the demand for physicists 
to engage in war research and various war ac- 
tivities other than teaching continues and as 
many research physicists as possible should be 


released from teaching obligations, thus making 
it all the more important that as many new 
teachers of physics as possible should be re- 
eruited. Even with the recognition by Selective 
Service of the importance of continuing physies 
students in training, advaneed undergraduate 
and graduate work will make lighter demands 
than normal upon staff time except in the small 
number of institutions where the Army and 
Navy training programs eall for advanced work. 
Therefore, in many institutions there will be 
physicists who ean serve the war effort better 
by going into war research than by teaching 
beginning physics. Such men should be released 
and are urged to register. with the Office of 
Scientifie Personnel. 

Several institutions have anticipated this 
teacher shortage and have canvassed their own 
faculties and other sources for potential teach- 
ers of physics, mathematics, and other subjects 
in which shortages will occur. Some depart- 
ments of physies have already inaugurated 
intensive refresher courses in which prospective 
teachers thoroughly review beginning physies, 
solve all the problems of the course, and perform 
the demonstration and laboratory experiments. 
Even though the new teachers may not be called 
upon to give demonstration lectures or to teach 
in the laboratory, this work with equipment 
furnishes a most effective form of review. It 
vitalizes and clarifies the “book learning” that 
might otherwise appear to be sufficient. It also 
serves to make each teacher familiar with what 
goes on in the entire course. 

Many departments of physics have available 
some graduate and senior students who ean im- 
mediately be called upon to serve as teachers. 
This has been taken into account in the estimates. 
Most departments, however, will have to meet 
most or all of the demands for staff expansion 
by recruitment from the staffs of other depart- 
ments and outside sources. The sooner this is 
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realized the better, for it is essential that such 
persons enjoy a period of thorough training. 

It is unfortunate indeed that the selection of 
institutions for Army and Navy training pro- 
Some of the 
equipped institutions, from the standpoint of 
both 


grams is piecemeal. less well- 


personnel and facilities, have been an- 
nounced as on the approved list, while excellent 
institutions are still quite uncertain where they 
stand. This situation throws a heavy burden of 
responsibility upon the administrative officers 
and staff members of those colleges that are 
held in suspense. Apparently the Army and the 
Navy cannot be expected to guarantee the use of 
an institution until a final decision is reached. 
In the meantime the college will have to depend 
on any indications that may be given by “ap- 
provals for inspection” and the attitude of in- 
spection officers. This means that an institution 
must be its own judge as to whether or not it 
should hold its staff together until a “letter of 
Unless a nucleus of ex- 


intent” is issued. 


perienced teachers is maintained, it will be 
difficult and perhaps impossible to revive a de- 
partment. In some instanees, it may be feasible 
to release staff members “on loan,” subject to 
recall. 


The 
indicates that, except for institutions that ean- 


best information that can be obtained 
not furnish the necessary housing and messing 
facilities, all normally good physies departments 
will be used and there are practically no depart- 
ments from which teachers should be taken. It 
that 


enough to secure early contracts will not yield to 


is to be hoped departments fortunate 
the temptation to pirate staff members from 
other institutions. There is no good department 
of physies so small that the professor of physies 
should not attempt to remain at the post to hold 
things together, with the hope that some sort of 
training program may be secured or that he ean 
maintain a civilian program of value to the war 
effort. 
are practically certain to receive contracts of one 


All of the better qualified departments 


kind or another. 

It is true that there will be a small, legitimate 
movement of physicists from one teaching posi- 
tion to another, and it is to be hoped that re- 
adjustments within departments may release a 
considerable number for war research. 

The Office of Scientifie Personnel is ready to 
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assist in any changes that will further the war 
effort and will weleome the registration of avail- 
able persons, especially those who may be re- 
leased for war research. 
Homer L. Dopge 
DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WHITHER BOUND, INDEPENDENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOL? 

THE reading of the two articles on the inde- 
pendent school appearing in the issue of ScHooL 
AND Society for November 28, 1942, raises ques- 
tions in the mind of one who has given econsider- 
able thought to the function of the independent 
secondary school in the modern Ameriean edu- 
cational system. This paper will present the 
theses of the two articles and the reactions of 
the author to those theses. 

In the article entitled “The Private School in 
1945,” Harvey S. Reed assumes that the private 
secondary school either must adjust itself to the 
new social changes that are developing from the 
present national emergency or gradually cease 
to exist. Asa means of making this adjustment, 
he advocates the broadening of the eurriculum 
to include vocational subjects and the retaining 
of the college-preparatory subjects. He cites, 
as an example, a school in Maryland that has 
to the traditional college-preparatory 
course shopwork and courses in commercial sub- 


added 


jects; and he suggests that the private secon- 
dary school of the future should follow some- 
what this example. 

This suggestion by Mr. Reed raises in the 
mind of the author the following questions. 
Will not the multiplication of courses to include 
shopwork and commercial subjects lead to an 
unnecessary duplication of the work that is 
being done by the public high school? Will not 
an extensive program in those fields cost more 
than most private schools are able to bear finan- 
cially? Will this movement not be an attempt 
to be all things to all men and to be actually 
nothing to anyone? What should be the legiti- 
mate funetion of the private secondary school? 
The following anwers to these questions, pre- 
sented by the author, are based upon long ex- 
perience in private secondary-school work and 


upon extensive study in that field. 
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Will not the multiplication of courses to in- 
clude shopwork and commercial subjects lead to 
an unnecessary duplication of the work that ts 
being done by the public high school? Because 
it is obliged to take students with a wide range 
of ability, the public high school has multiplied 
its courses of study until every course suitable 
for a secondary school may be found within its 
curriculum. Adequate equipment and _ good 
teaching provide efficient instruction in all 
branches of vocational education. Any private 
secondary school would find it impossible to 
offer a wider range of vocational courses or 
more effective teaching. Any attempt on the 
part of the independent school to provide the 
same vocational offerings as those provided by 
the public high school is a wasteful and extrava- 
gant duplication, which can have no place in our 
future economy, where funds for educational 
purposes will be more limited than they have 
been in the past. 

Will not an extensive program in those fields 
cost more than most private schools are able 
to bear financially? The income of an inde- 
pendent secondary school comprises tuition 
fees and income from any endowment that the 
school happens to possess. Compared with the 
amount of money available to any public high 
school, this amount is very limited. Equipment 
comparable to the best found in any public 
high school is the least that any good private 
secondary school should possess. Such equip- 
ment for any extensive training in vocational 
education will deplete the rather limited income 
of any private secondary school, and such ex- 
penditure will result in spreading so thinly the 
limited income that no phase of the work of the 
school will be adequately supported. 

Any institution with limited finances must 
definitely limit its functions. If the private 
school should engage in vocational education, 
what voeations should receive attention? It 
will be impossible for the school to include all 
vocations and trades. It will be an exceedingly 
difficult task to determine where to draw the 
boundary lines so that the school will function 
effectively with limited resources. 

Will this movement not be an attempt to be 
all things to all men and to be actually nothing 
to anyone? Educational institutions with differ- 
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ent functions and different objectives need en 
tirely different forms of administration and or 
ganization. For that reason, the best organiza 
tion is one that makes a distinction between vo 
cational schools and college-preparatery schools. 
If the private secondary school attempts to pre- 
pare students both for college and for the vari- 
ous vocations, the final outeome of that attempt 
will, no doubt, result in students poorly pre 
pared for college and in an equally ill-prepared 
group for the vocations. If the private school 
with its limited enroilment and its limited finan 
cial resources is to do a first-class job, it must 
limit its funetion to serve one purpose and one 
group of students. This statement logically 
leads to the question: What is the legitimate 
function of the private secondary school? 

If the United States is to retain a dual system 
of education, public and private, the private 
secondary school cannot justify its existence by 
duplicating the work of the publie high school 
nor ean it function independently of the public 
high school. It ean only justify its existence 
on the ground that it is complementing the 
work of the publie high school, and it ean 
only accomplish this task either by performing 
a function that the publie high school cannot 
perform or by performing some function better 
than the publie high school ean perform. it. 
This conception of the function of the indepen 
dent secondary school is in accord with that ex 
pressed by Arthur E. Traxler in his article en- 
titled “The Independent School and Edueation, 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 

Mr. Traxler’s thesis is that the proper fune 
tion of the independent secondary school of the 
future will be that of training potential leaders. 
The author agrees with that point of view. The 
training of potential leaders is a sufticiently lim 
ited field in which the private school can operate 
efficiently, and it is a legitimate function, for it 
is one that the independent school can better 
perform than can the publie school. The publie 
high school must adjust its standards to the 
ability of the average. Leaders must be drawn 
from those that have superior mental endow 
ment. The private secondary school, limiting 
itself to this particular function, ean set its 
standards according to this superior mental 
endowment. 

Second, the preparation for leadership must 
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have as one of its factors the stabilizing infiu- 
ence of religion, for the peace that must come 
after this holocaust must be a peace built upon 
a religious foundation. This kind of peace re- 
quires leaders in all walks of life possessed with 
a wholesome influence that will leaven all so- 
The public high school is limited in what 


The 


private secondary school is free to provide as 


ciety. 
it can do in the field of religious edueation. 


far as necessary for such instruction as a part 
of its curriculum. It is at these points that the 
independent secondary school can complement 
the work of the publie high school. 

takes Mr. 
Mr. Traxler maintains 


However, the author issue with 
Traxler on one point. 
that the leadership needed for the future must 
be a new type of leadership and that the inde- 
pendent secondary school must train its students 
for that new type of leadership. The qualities 
of leadership needed in the future will be the 
same as those needed in ancient Athens in 
Socrates’s day and in evidence during the for- 
mative period of this country. Among the 
qualities of leadership are sincerity, idealism, 
vision, ability to analyze and solve problems, 
tolerance, and independence. Mr. Traxler is 
perhaps right in assuming that there will be a 
new order after this war has been won, but the 
present that Mr. Traxler is 
wrong in assuming that the new order will eall 


Real qualities of lead- 


writer believes 
for a new type of leader. 
ership do not change with the changing order. 
The edueation that produced the leaders of the 
past will be needed to produce the leaders of the 
future. 
Whither 
school? If the independent secondary school 
is to develop into a hybrid institution, partly 
vocational and partly college-preparatory, it 
cannot function efficiently; nor ean it comple- 
ment the work of the publie high school. On 
the other hand, if it labors under the false im- 


bound, independent secondary 


pression that a new type of leader will be 
needed for the new order of the future and that 
it must provide a new type of training for that 
leadership, it will fail to function in the only 
legitimate field that exists for the independent 
secondary school. 
J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
HARVARD SCHOOL, 
NortH HoOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
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“FORTUNE’S” HIGH-SCHOOL SURVEY 


THE Fortune Survey, as reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, December 12, 1942, dealing wit’. 
the lives and sentiments of the pupils of of 
high schools, strikes me as a rather weird per 
formance. 

Let the reader meditate upon his own high- 
His thoughts and aspirations of 
as the 


school days. 
those times may have been “long, long,” 
poet says, but somehow most of them were 
destined to full or partial frustration. He may 


now adapt to himself 


Across the fields of long ago he sometimes comes 
to me, 

The little lad with face aglow, the lad I used to be. 

And yet he smiles so wistfully, once he has crept 
within, 

I think that he still hopes to see the man I might 
have been. 


I often think in this connection of a play by 
the Spaniard, Jacinto Benavente, “La Vida es 
la Losa de los Suenos” (“Life is the Sepuleher 
of Dreams”’), wherein a strong man, enamored 
of a fine and beautiful woman, is held in chains 
by an array of cruel family duties, which in- 
exorably bring the bitterness of defeat. 

The point I principally wish to make in these 
citations is that what we think about in high 
school may have very little to do with the “part 
in the world of men” which we are called upon 
to play. Life takes hold of us and will not let 
us go. 

Here is implicit the reason why, though 57.8 
per cent of all pupils expect to continue in col- 
lege or university, only ten per cent manage to 
fulfill this ambition, and why, though only 
fifteen per cent of the children of farmers and 
laborers like the idea of following in their par- 
ents’ footsteps, most of them ultimately do just 
that. 

Fortune’s “surveyors” must be very far away 
indeed from their own youth to have ventured 
to ask seriously for pupil reaction to the con- 
One can respect budding 


, 


cept of “spouse.’ 


intelligences, be quite aware that ‘“‘youth knows 
many things the ecrabbéd years forget,” that 
“the child is father of the man,” and that “as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” but still see 
little virtue in directing searching questions on 
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What, 


I wonder, do the majority of them understand 


the “spouse” issue at adolescent youth. 
in; this connection by “ambition”? A firm re- 
ive to make money? And by “courage,” a 
rd which few of them ever use, and whose 
‘tions I am very certain they fail in the 

ain to appreciate? 

One fact, noted by Fortune, has much to do 
with the tendencies of various kinds that the 
totality of answers to the poll indicate; namely, 
that “this is a country of mass entertainment 
to a dismaying degree. 
began to prevail that teachers must be con- 


Ever since the theory 


stantly watched with reference to the amount 
of entertainment they are able to dispense, and 
must be “personality”-graded by superinten- 
dents and school boards in accordance with their 
talents in this regard, mass entertainment has 
flourished, and the pupils’ own sense of personal 
liability has declined. 
sure on teachers to “interest” their flocks big 
and little at all cost came a lifting of the load 
from young backs and shoulders; for how ean 
you interest a boy or girl, in the sense that class- 
room “interest” has come to imply, if you keep 
him piled high with mental work? 
ricular activities have been emphasized by thou- 


With the constant pres- 


Extraecur- 


sands of school heads and advisers as the better 
part of what is represented as schooling, and the 
result could hardly be anything but the constitu- 
tion of an atmosphere in schools that gave not 
only time but oceasion for “necking,” “staying 
out late,’ and other sins of omission and com- 
mission toward which Fortune has found the 
high-school population disposed. 

Most teachers, by the mere interior workings 
of common sense, understand fully the neces- 
principles involved in the concept of 
“interest.” 


sary 
Dullness of instruction, from what- 
ever cause, has never been recommended, or 
consciously practiced, so far as I know, since 
the world began. Capably qualified instructors 
have a natural tendency, even if the law of self- 
preservation did not apply, to do their “interest- 
ing” best, but all subjects that are worth while 
demand wholehearted attitudes on the part of 
those in administrative positions who give their 
minds to education, as well as on the part of the 
teachers and pupils, and it is these attitudes 
which have to account for “interest” in this 
harshly competitive “vale of tears,’ the work- 
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aday world. Given administrators and teachers 
with sufficient background for their work, and 
pupils who through the exercise of their own 
diligence are enabled to feel the stimulating 
that 
learning, “interest”? will not fail, and the na- 


inflow of the power comes from honest 
tion will not have to apologize for its eduea- 
tional system. 
A. M. WITHERS 
ConcorD STATE COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W, VA. 


BUT—THERE IS NO CERTAINTY OF 
RESTORATION! 
Any who, at heart, wish to see democracy 
replaced by some sort of benevolent despotism 
will weleome parts of the opening paragraph 


in President Davis’s article in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 19, 1942. There is little 
comfort in the fact that the statements were 


irrelevant to the logie of the paper or that the 
goal and tone of the appeal were noble and 
worthy; for publie opinion is affected by what 
is taken for granted as surely as by what is 
proved. 

“The restoration of power to the people in 
postwar days even with difficulty will represent 
the flowering of democraey.”—Thus optimisti- 
eally is our acknowledged drift into the pattern 
of the enemies of democracy dismissed! There 
are a thousand selfish interests whose exploita- 
tion of the public is hampered by democratic 
practices; these would gladly see true demoe- 
racy extinguished. They are uniting in foment- 
ing war hysteria and shouting: “Keep your eye 
on the war effort! Don’t divide energies by 
bringing up questions of individual rights now!” 
Senators who by means of the poll-tax device 
ride into office on small minority votes of their 
constituency exhort champions of democracy to 
keep their minds on the war effort and not to 
bother about petty local affairs! 

There are some who insist that the purpose of 
the war effort is to preserve democracy: some, 
but too few and too faint in their leadership to 
It is 
disheartening to hear educators even adding a 


keep the nation’s attention on that goal. 


whisper to the clamor of voices that counsel the 
sacrifice of democracy to the effort that is being 
made to preserve it. 

In the light of the long and costly struggle 
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of the race to achieve a measure of democracy, 
of the bitter struggle of America to wrest de- 
mocracy from tyranny, of the price in vigilance 
that has been paid continuously to hold what we 
have won, it is distressing to be advised to view 
with optimism the unprotesting surrender of 


element after element of our democracy. It is 
dismaying to hear the glib announcement that 
power will be restored to the people. Such 


counsel is the less defensible because much of 
the surrender of democracy is not a significant 
contribution to the war effort. 

Too few there are who will keep attention 


Dwele . « s 
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focused upon the ultimate objective of the war 
effort—the preservation of democracy. Who, if 
not educators, will dedicate themselves to this 
task? It behooves every educator who really 
believes in democracy and loves the quality of 
life that bears that name, to utilize every ocea- 
sion to keep the public mind on the ultimate 
reason for today’s sacrifices, lest in defeating 
the military forces of the enemy we abet their 
effort to destroy democracy ! 
Haroup 8. Turr.e 
City COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK 





“SLAVES NEED NO LEADERS” 


Slaves Need No Leaders. By WaAutTER M. Kor- 
SCHNIG. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1943. xv 


t 


+ 284 pp. $2. 


10. 

THERE are several schools of opinion as to 
what the war is all about, fundamentally. Some 
see it as a struggle between empires; others, as a 
crusade of the children of light against the chil- 
dren of darkness. Between these are various 
positions which combine something from both 
This volume, subtitled “An Answer 


to the Fascist Challenge,” has as a basic assump- 


extremes. 


tion the author’s view that the war is not “...a 
test of strength between contending armies, not 
merely a conflict between different politi- 
cal and economic systems, but a clash of 
mutually exclusive worlds of thought and aspi- 
ration, a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the Fascist powers to destroy the heritage of 
Jerusalem, Athens, and 
ideas and principles of the West, painfully 
worked out through the centuries.” (P. xi.) 
Based upon this, the book is intended to throw 
light upon the “demonic forees” against which 


Rome, the civilizing 


we fight; and to “ .. . search for constructive 
” 


measures in the postwar period. . . In so 
far as it pursues the first purpose, the book deals 
with material rather thoroughly covered in a 
multitude of books that have set forth the iniqui- 
ties of Fascist countries; as to the second, it is 
an addition to a rapidly growing volume of 


literature dealing with peace-planning. About 


150 pages are devoted to various aspects of re- 


construction after the war—assuming defeat of 
the Nazis. 

The author recognizes that numerous failures 
of those who won the First World War to use 
their victory constructively were important con- 
tributors to the rise of Fascism. Hitler gave a 
purpose to Germany; its energizing force can- 
not escape the eye of anyone who studies her 
past decade. A compelling statement of a great 
common goal is needed to energize those nations 
which oppose the Axis: “ ... the vision of an 
international order based on sound principles 
and a realistic understanding of one’s own 
nation and of foreign nations could engender 
such energies as would bring such an order 
within reach.” (P. 144.) Dr. Kotsehnig, how- 
ever, does not hold with those who think that 
schools should indoctrinate for the new world 
order; on the other hand he condemns instru- 
mental pragmatism for a lack of definite ends; 
between this Seylla and that Charybdis lie the 
author’s goals. How well he steers his course 
may be left for readers to judge. 

Since schools must operate within the frame- 
work of some social order and since the frame- 
work of the world order desired by the allied 
nations has not been authoritatively defined, 
much less established, it is easy to understand 
that education in it, and for it, must be a highly 
elusive matter. Perhaps the failure of the 
“United Nations” to draw up and set forth 
their plan for the government of the world, as 
they would construct it, is a fundamental source 
of the lack of a crusading spirit in the war that 
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the author, with many others, deplores. Cer- 
tainly, to fight in remembrance of Pearl Harbor 
and to struggle merely for physical victory over 
For if 
success comes, With no other clearly defined goal, 


the Axis are not sufficient purposes. 


the effort will have been in vain; we should win 
the war and lose the peace. The vagueness of 
the Atlantie Charter; the lack of a plan of im- 
plementation agreed to by the United Nations; 
Mr. Churehill’s announcement that “we mean 
to hold our own”; the debacle of negotiations 
in India; the fast-and-loose policy in dealing 
with French factions; the reluctance of many 
to include the Soviet Union as an equal partner 
of the United Nations, beeause to her red is 
beautiful and beautiful is red; these and many 
other faets that might be cited have served to 
rouse corrosive doubts about the war between 
democraey and Fascism, and a serious question 
as to whether democracy or imperialism will be 
the central feature of the postwar world. 

Dr. Kotsehnig sees difficulties arising from 
the lack of clearly defined goals on the part of 
the United Nations; he also sees that there are 
many weaknesses within the United States and 
Great Britain. Among these are the lack of 
equality of educational opportunity; the cleav- 
age between the narrowly vocational and gen- 
eral education; the tendency to think too much 
in terms of technical efficiency, too little in terms 
of ends; the abysmal ignorance of world affairs 
that exists in many countries; the still strong 
inclination in certain numerically limited but 
powerful cireles to revere “the old school tie.” 
These problems have to be solved within the 
democratie nations, if they are to build demo- 
cratic education in others. “It is only in a con- 
structive peace, which eliminates as far as 
possible all that is Fascist in ourselves, that 
education ean function truly creatively.” (P. 
129.) 

Though Dr. Kotschnig sees many weaknesses 
and declares that few have begun to grapple 
with the question, What to do with victory? 
he exhibits a degree of optimism and makes eer- 
tain suggestions as to edueation after the war. 
He calls for “eomplete victory,” but there must 
be no Carthaginian Peace. We have to learn 
that we must live in an indivisible world. The 
first problems that must be solved are the feed- 
ing and re-employment of uprooted peoples. 
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Till this is done, it is futile to talk of education. 
What is to be done with Germany? For a time 
she must be “controlled by international commis 
sions backed by an army of occupation.” (P. 
199.) 


tamination of 


The greatest problem will be the decon 
minds “systematically poisoned 
and perverted over many long years.” (P. 
154.) Though the task will be difficult, the 
author is hopeful of “a far-reaching conversion” 
of the Germans; once defeated, or in some way 
freed from Naziism, they will be ready to ae 
cept life than 
the one to which National-Socialism has debased 
them.” (P. 195.) 

In respect to some international educational 


almost any other way of 


authority, the author notes several proposals 
He also reminds us of the 
Nations 


that have been made. 


failure of the League of which 
did next to nothing to influence edueation in 
(p. 256) after the First 


He himself suggests that a “tem 


the various countries” 
World War. 
porary agency,” to preside over the early stages 


‘ 


of reeonstruetion, should be established, “as 


early as possible.” Out of this might emerge a 
permanent authority, an “International Office 
on Edueation and Culture,’ whose nature and 
functions must be conditioned by the kind of 
world government that may be set up after the 
baa THomas Woop, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 

By W. W. 

Ronald 


CRUZE. 
1942. 


Educational Psychology. 
572 pp. New York: Press, 

$3.25. 

THIS is an up-to-date psychology with edu 

It is based on experi 

ence and experiments. The author looks at the 


problems of education from the viewpoint of 


cational implications. 


His emphasis is on 
the “practical” as well as the “scientific.” The 
author had felt the need for many years of a 
text which would change the behavior of the 
student in college and motivate his later con 
He kept in 
mind as he wrote each chapter the needs of 
situations. He 


“objeetive psychology.” 


duct as a teacher or supervisor. 


teachers in actual classroom 
stresses “the learner in his environment.” In 
doing so he emphasizes the nature of growth, 


the nature of learning, the transfer of train 
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ing, personality adjustments, and intellectual 
development. 

This is a useful textbook. It gives good ideas 
and it will guide the student in his reading and 


thinking. At the close of each chapter, the stu- 


Reports... 
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dent will find helpful questions and _ selected 
references. 
R. ANDREW MACKIE 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
NEw York CITy 





WHERE ARE THE COLLEGES OF 
YESTERYEAR? 


THe conference on “The Colleges in War- 
meeting December 29, 1942, at the Uni- 
versity of addressed by H. G. 
Harmon, president of the conference; Clarence 


time,” 


Chicago, was 


H. Faust, dean, College of the University of 
Chicago; Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
university; Floyd W. Reeves, professor of ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago; Russell M. 
Cooper, professor of history and political sei- 
ence, Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa) ; 
and Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, department of 
education, the University of Chicago. 
Declaring that in our generation the colleges 
have not prepared students to grasp the prob- 
lems that confront them after graduation and, 
further, that the winning of the peace is “part 
of total war,” Dr. Harmon said that educational 
institutions have now the responsibility forced 
upon them both of training men as “scientists, 
fighters, and producers for the fighting phase of 
the war” and of training citizens “to recreate 
the life of man” during the chaotie aftermath of 
war. To this end he advocated admitting to col- 
lege status those students in secondary schools 
who can use their brains independently and 
have acquired the necessary techniques, or those 
who are “equally well prepared through in- 
formal edueation.” The accelerated program, 
Dr. Harmon thinks, should not be regarded 
merely as a “war emergency,” but rather as a 
blessing in disguise, to be continued after the 
war is won. “The 32-to-36-week academic year 
with its customary collegiate distractions is in- 
Through “earefully devised survey 


defensible.” 
courses” a student ean be given “a reasonably 
factual and comprehensive grasp of a large pic- 
Social life and 


“marginal activities” on the campus must be 


” 


ture in a minimum of time. 


subordinated to the academic program. 
Dean Faust spoke on “How the University 
of Chieago is Meeting the Present Emergency.” 


He said that, if college training continues on 
its present basis, the problems of both war and 
He believes, however, that 
the university “has a solution.” There is a “nat- 
ural break at what is now for most students the 
middle of the high-school course... [and] it is 
at this break that college work ought to begin.” 
This arrangement, said the dean, started in 
peacetime at the College of the University of 
Chicago, “is admirably suited to the unusual 


peace are insoluble. 


demands of war. Young people today must 
secure a college education before the age of 
eighteen. If they enter college when they have 
finished two years of high school, most of them 
“an manage to do so.” 

At a meeting of representatives of small col- 
leges, President Hutchins maintained that the 
only way to preserve liberal education is to 
abandon “the traditional 8-44 organization of 
education” and substitute for it “a six-year ele- 
mentary school, a three- or four-year high 
school, and a three- or four-year college.” The 
University of Chicago is committed to this plan. 
Dr. Hutchins said that the government had es- 
tablished the principle that men educated at 
public expense should be selected for their intel- 
lectual, not their financial, ability and had pro- 
vided the “framework” within which the eduea- 
tional system may be reformed, but reformed, he 
insisted, by those whose prerogative it is to 
censor and rebuild the curriculum. 

Reviewing the War Manpower Commission’s 
estimate that more than 63,000,000 men and 
women, an addition of three or four million to 
the present number, will be “employed or in the 
armed forces” by the end of 1943, Professor 
Reeves went on to say that, if the war lasted till 
the end of 1944, 4,000,000 more men, women, 
and youth would be needed; and by 1945, if the 
war continued, the total number required for 
“working and fighting forces” would be 71,000,- 
000. The second largest source of labor supply, 
the first being the 16,000,000 women under 16 
years of age, is the 7,000,000 youth over 14 now 
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Under these conditions, Professor 
that it would be better to 
lengthen the week to 48 hours, 
would be “equivalent to adding 5,000,000 work- 


in college. 
Reeves declared 
work which 
ers,” than to “draw too heavily upon youth from 
school or college,” and he emphasized the fact 
that, essential as work in the sciences and mathe- 
maties and the training of commissioned officers 
are for the winning of the war, both now and 
during the postwar period the nation will stand 
in need of “intelligent citizens and qualified 
leadership,” such as can be provided only by 
“the right kind of general education.” Special- 
ized voeational training” will not meet the prob- 
lems of the immediate years to come. Professor 
Reeves said that, in his opinion, both in govern- 
mental and industrial positions, there will be 
an unprecedented demand for women with ad- 
ministrative ability, and, with thousands of 
schools closed for lack of teachers, he empha- 
sized the importance of the liberal-arts colleges 
and the teacher colleges in training personnel 
for these inevitable shortages. 

Professor Cooper sounded a note of hope for 
the colleges when he said: “There is a shaking 
of faculty inertia, a new willingness to adjust 
the curriculum to practical students’ needs. 
Graduation requirements are becoming more 
flexible, with emphasis upon demonstrated com- 


Research... 
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petence by the student rather than the accumu- 
Re- 


minding the conference that most students will 


lation of a set pattern of course credits.” 


not complete four years of work, he welcomed 
the trend toward giving general education to 
one- and two-year students. 

Summarizing the conclusions of the represen 
tatives of the 66 institutions attending the meet- 
Dr. Tyler, 
while pointing out the danger of overemphasis 


ing on “The Colleges in Wartime,” 


upon vocational skills, made it clear that all 
were agreed upon “two chief responsibilities” ; 
namely, “to serve the country in the war pro 
gram and to maintain and develop a program of 
liberal education.” In spite of the limitations 
that war has imposed upon education, schools 
have profited by “their relationship to the war 
effort.” 


have been stimulated and inspired to make the 


Both students and faculty members 


most and the best of their ability to think and 
to achieve. 

Many of those at the meeting expressed their 
interest in the “plans of the University of Chi 
cago to complete general education by the age of 
1S or 18 and one half years.” Dean Faust said 
that the details of the program and advice in 
adapting it “to the facilities of the colleges” 
would be at the disposal of “all interested in 
stitutions.” 





INTRINSIC CAUSES FOR PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ABSENCES 

IN an initial endeavor to determine some of 
the intrinsic causes for public-school absence, a 
“ves” and “no” questionnaire of 75 items was 
submitted to a little over a hundred 8th- and 
9th-grade pupils. By means of the bi-serial r 
technique, a number of correlations were worked 
out between a pupil’s answer to a particular 
As to 
the results, perhaps one man’s opinion is as 


item and his year’s absence from school. 
good as another’s. What is yours? 
Another approach was to have each pupil in 


‘ 
c 


group of 80 sixth and seventh graders take 


five minutes to name as many friends—real 


A total of 75 
correlation 


friends—as he could name. 


papers was usable, and a was 


worked out between the number of friends (x) 


TABLE 





Pik 

Question Answers r r 

bis bis 

total “yes” 

Do you have a headache 

VOEY GEG: ci weccce 105 23 61 + OT 
Do you have a tooth 

ache very often? ... 108 22 50 + .08 
Do you like to take 

lott WRIRET oc wccecs 107 90 i4 + O09 
Do you feel tired when 
you get up in the 

MNOPMERIET 5c éccccecs 108 21 33 + O09 
Are you usually in bed 

DF 10:30 P.M? 2s. 107 ‘a ae + 07 
Would you like to go to 

QUE ve 00 6 ok woe 108 64 26 + OF 
When in class, do you 
like to talk to the 

(ONEENET wdcmiewecs 106 67 26 + .08 

Do you like school? ... 107 ST 18 + .09 


a pupil said he had and his year’s absences 
The straight-line correlation 
— .10 


from school (y). 


was found to be OS. The eurvilinear 
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of x on y was found to be — .52 + .06. Thus it 
seems that up to a certain point, the more 
friends a pupil thinks he has in school, the 
better will be his school attendance; but after 
reaching that point more friends tend to lessen 
his attendance. Is that reasonable? 

In another study of 179 high-school graduates 
(90 girls and 89 boys) correlations were worked 
out between total days attended (x) for the 
four years and total scholastic points (y) for 
the four years. The straight-line correlation 
for boys and girls together was .30 = .05. For 
boys the straight correlation was .22 = .07, and 
for girls it was .35 = .06. The eurvilinear cor- 
relation of x on y for the boys was .53 = .05, 
and for girls it was 46 + .06. (The probable 
errors in the above are more or less rough esti- 
mates, but accurate enough to show that practi- 
eally all the correlations are significant.) What 
conclusions can be drawn? It is interesting to 
note the difference between the linear and eurvi- 
linear correlations, especially for the boys. Are 
we to assume that more factors are operating in 


case of the boys than in ease of the girls? 


A. W. Piatt? 
PRINCIPAL, 
THORN HILL AVENUE SCHOOL, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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